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try than we have here now. It is lamentable to see so many people who 
call themselves Americans, without a trace of honesty or honor to control 
them. If we are to retain this country, we ought to establish a despotism 
for a few years, until a few of the turbulent spirits can be hanged. The 
rest might take warning and behave themselves. Very few of them are fit 
to live in civilized society, and but few are fit even to live here." Still 
another, himself an advocate of the war, thus writes to the Mobile Adver- 
tiser : " Some scenes that we occasionally witness here, would shock the 
morals of any robber in the States. A few days ago, just at nightfall, a 
Mexican came running into the hospital, crying most piteously, and making 
all sorts of gesticulations. We followed him to his house, when a sight 
shocking to behold, burst upon us. On the floor was lying a Mexican, 
pierced in the breast, from which the blood was rushing forth. Holding his 
head was his wife and little children. He had been shot by a discharged 
volunteer, because he refused for gold to barter away the virtue of his 
daughter, a beautiful girl, who was standing by, her beautiful hair dishev- 
elled, and great drops of grief coursing down her olive cheeks." We will 
give only one specimen more. " If," says another in the early part of the 
war, " you would witness wickedness and vice, drunkenness, and all the 
vicious propensities of the human heart, the worst passions with which our 
fallen nature is cursed, in their most odious colors, the American camp, I 
grieve to say, is the place where you may behold them. Full many a 
bright and promising youth, who looked forward to a life of usefulness and 
honor, may date his ruin from this campaign — the grand school of iniquity 
and vice." 



SKETCHES OF THE VENDEAN WAR. 

The war in La Vendee is a startling chapter in the annals of blood. 
Though somewhat peculiar, it shows the essential nature and inevitable 
results of war. It began early in the spring of 1793, and continued only 
about eight months. The Republican Government of France, in February, 
1793, ordered a levy of 300,000 men for the wars in which they had just 
involved themselves with the allied powers; and the attempt to enforce this 
obnoxious measure, was the occasion of rousing the whole mass of Ven- 
deans in spontaneous and determined resistance to the government. 

We quote from Alison, merely premising, that La Vandee, containing 
some years since 800,000 souls, but a much larger number in 1793, lies in 
the west part of France on the ocean, immediately south of the Loire. We 
do not make ourselves responsible for the war-spirit of the writer, and hope 
our readers will need no caution on that score. Alison writes as if there 
were no glory like that of war. 

Vendean mode or warfare. — The method of fighting pursued by this 
brave but motly assemblage was admirably adapted both to the spirit by 
which they were animated, and the peculiar nature of the district in which 
the contest was conducted. Their tactics consisted in lining the numerous 
hedges with which the fields were enclosed, and remaining unseen, till the 
Republicans had got fairly enveloped by their forces ; they then opened a 
fire at once from every direction, and with such fatal accuracy, that a large 
proportion of the enemy were generally prostrated by the first discharge. 
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This thicket species of warfare continued till the Republican ranks began 
to fall into confusion, upon which they instantly leaped from their places of 
concealment with loud cries, and, headed by their chiefs, rushed upon the 
artillery. The bravest took the lead : fixing their eyes on the cannon's 
mouth, they prostrated themselves on the ground the moment they saw the 
flash ; and, rising up when the sound was heard, ran forward with the ut- 
most rapidity to the battery, where the cannoniers, if they had not taken to 
flight, were generally bayonetted at their guns. In these exploits the chiefs 
always led ihe way ; this was not merely the result of a buoyant courage, 
but of consideration and necessity ; the Vandeans were in that stage of so- 
ciety when ascendency is acquired by personal daring, and the soldiers 
have no confidence in the chiefs if they are not before them in individual 
prowess. 

When a day was fixed on for any exploit, the tocsin sounded in the vil- 
lage assigned as the rendezvous of the peasants ; the neighboring steeples 
repeated the signal, the farmers abandoned their homes if it was night, their 
ploughs if day, hung their fusils over their shoulders, bound their girdle, 
loaded with cartouches, round their waists, tied their handkerchief over the 
broad-brimmed hats which shaded their sunburned visages, addressed a 
short prayer to God, and gayly repaired to the appointed place with a full 
confidence in the protection of Heaven and the j ustice of their cause. There 
they met the chiefs, who explained to them the nature and object of the ex- 
pedition on which they were to be employed ; and if it was the attack of an 
enemy's column, the route they were to follow, the point of attack, and the 
hour and manner in which it was to be made. Immediately the groups dis- 
persed, but the men regained their ranks ; every one repaired to the station 
assigned to him, and soon eyery tree, every bush, every tuft of broom which 
adjoined the road, concealed a peasant holding his musket in one hand, 
resting on the other, watching like a savage animal, without either moving, 
or drawing his breath. 

Meanwhile the enemy's columns advanced, preceded by a cloud of scouts 
and light troops, who were allowed to proceed without challenge close to 
the lurking foe. They waited till the division was fairly engaged in the 
defile, and was so far advanced that it could not recede; then a cry was 
suddenly raised like that of a cat, and repeated along the whole line, as a 
signal that every one was at his post. If the same answer was given, a 
human voice was suddenly heard ordering the attack. Instantly a deadly 
volley proceeded from every 1ree, every hedge, every thicket: a shower of 
balls fell upon the soldiers, without their being able to see the assailants ; 
the dead and the wounded fell together into the bottom of the road ; and if 
the column did not immediately fall into confusion, and the voice of the 
officer, heard aboye the roar of musketry, roused them to burst through the 
hedges by which they were enveloped, the peasants instantly fell back be- 
hind the next enclosure, and from its leafy rampart a fire as deadly proceed- 
ed as that which mowed them down on the road. If this second hedge was 
carried in the same manner, three, four, ten, twenty intrenehments of the 
same sort offered their support to that murderous retreat ; for the whole 
country is subdivided in this manner, and everywhere offers to its children 
an asylum, to its enemies a tomb. 

Mode of Procedure against the Vendeans. — The early measures 
of the convention to crush the insurrection were marked by the bloody spirit 
which had so long characterized their proceedings. Orders were despatched 
on the first intelligence of the revolt, to the Republican soldiers, to extermi- 
nate men, women, children, animals, and vegetation. They sent against 
them the ruffian bands of the Marseillois, who, on their arrival at Bressuire, 
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immediately exclaimed that they must begin by massacreing the prisoners ; 
and, surrounding the piison, put to death eleven peasants who had been 
seized in their beds a few days before on suspicion of being in concert with 
the insurgents. The fate of these brave men, who were cut down with 
sabres while on their knees praying to God, and exclaiming "Vive le Eoi," 
excited a universal enthusiasm among the inhabitants. '• It is painful," 
said the Republican commissioners, " to be obliged to proceed to extremi- 
ties ; but they cannot be avoided, from the fanaticism of the peasants, who 
in no instance have been known to betray their landlords. We must cut 
down the hedges and woods; decimate the inhabitants ; send the remainder 
into the interior of France ; and re-people the country by colonies of 
patriots." 

Nor were these atrocities the work merely of the generals in command. 
By a solemn decree of the convention, they were enjoined to proceed with 
unheard of rigor against the insurgents. By this sanguinary law, " all the 
persons who have taken any share in the revolts are declared hors de 
loi, and, in consequence, deprived of trial by jury, and all the privileges 
accorded by law to accused persons ; if taken in arms, they are to be shot 
within twenty-four hours by a military commission, ptoceeding on the testi- 
mony of a single witness ; those who had any share in the revolt, though 
not taken in arms, shall be subject to the same mode of trial and punish- 
ment ; all the priests and nobles, with their families and servants, shall 
undergo the same punishment ; the pain of death shall in all cases draw after 
it a confiscation of goods, and the same shall hold with those slain in battle, 
when the corpse is identified before the criminal judges." 

Battles. — The convention, at last awakened to a full sense of the dan- 
ger of the war, were now collecting forces on all sides to crush the insur- 
fents. The garrison of Mayence, fourteen thousand strong, commanded 
y Kleber, and which the allies, with culpable negligence, had not made 
prisoners of war, and only bound not to combat the allies for a year, was 
despatched by post to the scene of action ; and great part of the garrisons of 
Valenciennes and Conde, which had been restored on the same condition, 
soon followed in the same direction. Not only the National Guards, but the 
levee en massee of the neighboring departments, were assembled ; and before 
the middle of September, upward of 200,000 men surrounded La Vendee on 
all sides, and by a simultaneous advance, threatened to crush its revolt. 

It was the army of Charette which first found itself assailed by the im- 
mense forces of the Republicans. The Vendeans were there attacked by 
the redoubtable garrison of Mayence, which crossed the Loire, and invaded 
the country on the 10th of September. The Royalists were defeated in 
several encounters, and driven back by this invasion. Bonchamps was de- 
feated near the rocks of Erigny, while Lescure experienced a check at 
Thouars, and the whole Lower Poitou was wasted with fire and sword, not- 
witstanding the utmost exertions of Charette. The successive retreat of 
these columns, however, brought the royalist forces near each other, and a 
simultaneous effort was made by all their forces. D'Elbee and Bonchamps, 
who had now recovered from his wound, having united thirty thousand men, 
and the army having received the benediction of the curate of St. Laud, and 
heard high mass at midnight, they attacked the Republicans on the 19th of 
September. The Royalists were forty thousand strong ; the Republicans, 
somewhat less numerous, but they embraced the garrison of Mayence, the 
best soldiers in Prance. All the chiefs felt that this invasion must at all 
hazards be repelled, and that the moment had arrived when they must con- 
quer or die. Charette, certain of the co-operation of the other generals, 
had arranged his forces in order of battle, blocking up the road to Torfovu 
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His defeated and discouraged troops, however, could not long withstand the 
shock of the veterans of Kleber ; ihey were broken and falling into confusion, 
when M. de Lescure, seeing affairs well-nigh desperate, exclaimed, " Are 
there not four hundred men brave enough to die with me ?" The peasants 
of the parish of Echaubroignies, seventeen hundred strong, answered him 
with shouts, and this feeble division withstood the shoek of the Republican 
forces for two hours, till the division of Bonchamps arrived. Thjs re-enforce- 
ment speedily changed the face of affairs ; the peasants, dispersed in single 
fhe behind the hedges which enveloped the Republicans, kept up a murder- 
ous fire on every side ; the cannon were carried by assault, and the whole 
army thrown into confusion. Nothing but the heroic devotion of Colonel 
Chouardin and his regiment, who maintained the bridge of Boussay, and 
suffered themselves to be wholly destroyed before they abandoned it, pre- 
served the invading army from total destruction. 

The army, on its return homeward, took the road to Pontorson. Rossignol 
having collected a body of eighteen thousand men, endeavored to defend 
that town, and a furious conflict took place in the streets ; but the attack of 
the Royalists, who felt that they must force their way, sword in hand, to 
La Vendee, was irresistible ; the Republicans were driven at the point of the 
bayonet through the streets, their cannoniers cut down at their guns, and the 
whole army defeated, with the loss of all their baggage and artillery. Ros- 
signol fell back to Dol, where, having received -considerable reinforcements, 
and been joined by another republican army, which raised its force to 
thirty-five thousand men, he endeavored to make head against the enemy, 
and bar their return to La Vendee. On the approach of the Royalists, how- 
ever, he evacuated the town, and its single and spacious street was crowded 
t>y carriages, artillery, and baggage wagons, and above sixty thousand 
persons who encumbered the army. At midnight, the action commenced 
t>y a vigorous attack of the Republicans on the advance gu«rd of the Royal- 
ists, drawn up in front of the town ; the alarm was immediately given, and 
the troops hastily sprung to their arms, amid the prayers and tears of their 
wives and children, who saw no possible escape but in their valor. The 
rattling of the artillery, the cries of the soldiers, the gleaming of the sabres 
in torchlignt as the horsemen shook them in the air when advancing to the 
■charge, the fleeting illumination of the shells which burst on all sides, 
filled the helpless multitude with terror and agitation. The first attack of 
the Royalists was entirely successful, the Republicans were driven back two 
leagues, but their left wing and reserve having been suddenly assailed, 
when disordered by success, by Rossignol's right, were thrown into confu- 
sion, and driven back with great loss to the town. 

The eonfusion there soon became indescribable ; the fugitives broke 
their way through the unarmed crowd, while the horsemen trampled under 
foot men, women, and children in their flight ; and the street was covered 
with wounded and dying vietims, imploring their countrymen not to desert 
them in their distress. 

The town of Mans was destined to witness the ruin of the Royalist cause 
The troops arrived there in such a state of fatigue, depression, and suffer- 
ing, that it was easy to foresee that they would be unable to withstand a 
vigorous attack ; six months of incessant marches and combats had weak- 
ened their resolution, as well as exhausted their strength. They were in 
the state of the grand army on the retreat from Moscow, with this additional 
circumstance of aggravation, that an exhausted multitude, equal in number 
to the soldiers, encumbered the army, and melted every heart by the spec- 
tacle of their sufferings. The numbers of siek and wounded rendered a halt 
,©f a few days absolutely necessary ; and this gave time to the Republican 
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generals to concert measures for their destruction. Forces were accumu- 
lating on all sides ; Marceau, Westerman, and Kleber had assembled forty 
thousand men, Ivith which they assailed the exhausted Royalist army, who 
were in no condition to resist an attack. They made, nevertheless, a heroic 
defence, though only twelve thousand could be collected in condition fit to 
face the enemy. Larochejaquelein posted the bravest of his troops in a fir 
wood, whence they kept up so heavy a fire as long held in check the 
of the Republicans; but Kleber having driven back the division of 
left Stofflet from its position, the whole army was borne backward like a 
torrent into the town. There, however, they resisted in the most obstinate 
manner. Larochejaquelein pointed his cannon down all the streets leading 
to the great squaie, and filled the whole houses in the streets with 
musketeers ; a terrible fire arose on all sides, and increased the horrors of 
a nocturnal combat. But after a frightful night of carnage, the Republican 
columns had gained ground in every quarter ; Larochejaquelein had two 
horses killedunderhim; and, in spite of his utmost efforts, the mighty crowd', 
was forced out of the town,and disbanded when they reached the the plain on 
Ot'ier the side. The scene of confusion and horror which there ensued defies 
all description ; Larochejaquelein in vain assembled fifteen hundred men to 
check the advance of the victorious columns ; he was wounded and over- 
turned in the tumult,his band dispersed,and the Republicans commenced an. 
indiscriminate carnage on the shrieking fugitives. Ten thousand soldiers 
and an equal number of women and children, perished under their relentless 
swords, while almost all their artillery, and an incalculable quantity of bag- 
gage fell into the hands of the victors. Such as survived owed their escape- 
chiefly to the heroism of the Chevalier Duhoux and Viscount Scepeaux, 
who, with eight hundred brave men, maintained their ground to the very 
last, and with their own hands discharged the guns of a battery which 
covered the rear guard, after all the cannoniers had fallen by Iheir side. 
The pitiless Republicans massacred the women and children by thousands ; 
youth, grace, rank, and beauty were alike disregarded; and the vast crowd 
which had flocked together to avoid destruction, perished under the inces- 
sant discharges of grapeshot or the platoons of the musketry, under the eyes 
of the commissioners of the convention. 

Despair now seized upon the army, which fled in confusion, without 
either provisions or leaders, to Niort, and from thence, through a heavy fall 
Of snow, to Savenay. The troops melted away on all sides ; ihe sick and 
wounded were abandoned, the most intrepid straggled in detatched parties 
to the banks of the Loire, and above one thousand were ferried over in the 
night, and formed the nucleus from whence those intrepid bands of Chouans 
were formed, who so long desolated the Morbihan ; while some, with less 
resolution, surrendered themselves to the Republicans, in hopes of that 
amnesty which they held out as a treacherous snare to their prostrate 
enemies. Hardly ten thousand, of whom only six thousand were armed, 
could be assembled at Savenay, where, nevertheless they made a gallant 
defence. Their leaders, M. de Marigny, Fleuriot the Prince de Talmont, 
and other indomitable chiefs, urged the men to combat with the courage of 
despair; all the wounded who could sit on horseback were led out to the 
fight, and even young women and boys seized the muskets of their fathers 
and brothers, and joined the array. Long, and with heroic resolution, they 
held the immense columns of the Republicans in check, and when, at 
length, they were obliged to retire, they fell back in good order, with the 
women in front, and the few pieces of artillery they had left facing about 
in the rear till the last cartridge and cannon-shot in the army were expended. 
Even after they could no longer discharge their pieces, the rear guard con- 
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tinued to fight with unshaken bravery with their swords and bayonets, till 
they all fell under the fire of the Republicans. 

Tor/cHiNe Scenes. — Meanwhile the whole Vendean forces, with the 
exception of those under Charette, flocked to St. Florent, with the desire of 
hastening over the Loire. No words can do justice to the horrors of the 
scene which presented itself; eighty thousand persons, of whom little more 
than one half were armed, filled the semicircular valley which extends from 
the base of the heights of St. Plorent to the margin of the river. Soldiers, 
women, children, old men, were crowded together, flying in consternation 
from their burning villages, the smoke of which darkened the air behind 
them, while in front extended ihe broad surface of the Loire, with a few 
barks only to ferry over the helpless multitude. In the midst of the tumult, 
and while the air resounded with the cries of the fugitives, every one 
sought his children, his parents, or his defenders ; and, crowding to the 
shore, stretched out their arms to the opposite bank, as if, when it was 
reached, a period would be put to all their sufferings. So terrible was the 
spectacle, so vehement the agitation of the multitude, that numberlFcompar- 
ed it to the awful spectacle which, awaits the world at the day of judgment. 
The courage of the soldiers was much abated by the spectacles of horror 
which met them in revisiting those towns which they had formerly occupied. 
Everywhere the sick, the wounded, the children who had been left behind, 
had been massacred by the Republicans, and their bodies still lay unburied 
in the streets ; even the owners of the houses who had given them shelter, 
had been put to death with merciless severity. Every, one approached 
Angers with the conviction that sooner or later, in the progress of this ter- 
rible war, he would perish in the field or on the scaffold. 

No sooner had the army reached Beauge, than they perceived the ruinous 
consequences of the step they had taken. There were no means of passing 
the Loire in that line but by Saumur or Tours ; the bridges of which, de- 
fended by numerons garrisons, afforded no prospect of effecting the object. 
A universal consternation seized the troops; though in sight of their homes, 
they were utterly unable to cross the river. The sick multiplied with fright- 
ful rapidity; the cries of the wounded who were abandoned on the march, 
harrowed up every heart; the severity of the weather, the dreadful roads, 
the famine which began to prevail, the weeping crowd who surrounded the 
soldiers, unnerved the strongest hearts. The chiefs knew not what to do ; 
the men were in despair. 

Treatment of the Captives. — Frequently the Republican general 
wrote to the Mayor of a village, that if the inhabitants would remain, they 
should suffer no violence ; and having prevailed on them, by this deceitful 
pledge, not to fly, surrounded it with his soldiers, and put every living soul 
to death. General Thurreau was appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
of the West, and he found himself nominally at the head of fifty thousand 
men, but one half of whom alone were fit for active service, the remainder 
being sick, wounded, or exhausted in the hospitals. Thurreau commenced 
his operations by a descent on the island of Noirmoutiers, of which he 
easily made himself master in the absence of Charette. He there found 
D'Elbee covered with wounds, who had been removed to that place of 
security after the battle of Cholet. When the soldiers entered his room, 
where he was unable to rise from his bed, they exclaimed, " Here, then, is 
D'Elbee at last." " Yes," he replied, " here is your greatest enemy ; if 1 
had been able to wield a sword, you should have never taken Noirmoutiers" 
He underwent a long interrogatory, which he answered with equal firmness 
and good faith ; and met death with unshaken constancy, sitting in his chair, 
from which his wounds disabled him from rising. His last words were 
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raised to save an innocent man who was led out for execution by his side. 
The officer who presided at the execution, named after D'Elbee and two 
others who were placed together, "Wieland, the traitor, who sold N oir- 
moutiers to the rebels," D'Elbee, instantly summoning up all his strength, 
exclaimed "No, gentlemen, Wieland is not a Iraitor ; he never aided our 
party, and you are about to put to death an innocent man ;" but scarcely 
were the generous words uttered, when the order to fire was given, and the 
whole four fell together. His wife was next day executed with the generous 
hostess who had given her shelter in her misfortunes ; they both evinced in 
their last moments the same courage which had been displayed by the mur- 
dered general. Numbers of other Royalists were shot at the same time, 
among whom were the two young sons of Maignan de l'Ecorce, who had 
followed their father to battle with a courage beyond their years. 

Henri de Larochejaquelein did not long survive his brave commander. 
After his separation from the army at the rout of Mans, he took refuge in 
the forest of Visins, near the Loire, from whence he made frequent incur- 
sions upan the Republican posts with such success that his little party daily 
increased, and proved a source of unceasing disquietude to the Republicans. 
In one of his incursions he made prisoner an adjutant-general, bearing an 
order to proclaim an amnesty to the peasants, and massacre them after they 
submitted ; a discovery which coutributed in a powerful manner to perpetu- 
ate the war, by taking away all hope from the vanquished. 
To be continued. 



MEDALS TO THE WORKING-MEN OP PARIS. 

henrt Vincent's report of their presentation. 

Those of our readers who attended the great Peace Congress of 1851, 
in London, will remember the burst of enthusiasm with which fifteen French- 
men, fresh from Paris as Representatives of as many different Trades in 
France, were greeted when they entered Exeter Hall in a body, and were 
introduced by Henry Vincent to the assembly in a few burning words which 
none know better how to use than he. It was proposed at the time to fur- 
nish each of the delegates with a silver medal in commemoration of the 
event ; and Mr. Vincent, who undertook to present the medals, makes the 
following report in a late number of the London Herald of Peace : 

At the Peace Congress held last year in London, we were honored by 
the presence of a deputation from the working-men of Paris. Fifteen trades 
were represented in their persons. The greeting they received from that 
meeting of men gathered together from varied cl isses and nations, showed 
plainly the sympathy and affection felt towards the laboring and oppressed, 
and gave a beautiful illustration of the Peace principle, that breaks down 
those barriers which national and class prejudices, fostered by the spirit of 
war, have so long upheld between peoples. 

A circumstance so truly gratifying and hopeful could not be passed' by 
without some regard to the perpetuation of the fact, that there are among the 
working men of France the friends of England and of Peace. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. George Hadfield, of Manchester, that a silver medal should 
be presented to each of these delegates, as a mark of the satisfaction of the 



